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parties, the new government, in spite of criti- 
cism and dangers, was g successful ; 
and our regret in reading this} biography is 
that we cannot place Henry’s name roll 
of those who contributed to that success. 

We shall not go over in detail Henry's ob. 
jections to the Constitution. II er will 
find these volumes equal in inte 
first volume, which was noticed in these col- 
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Incas—The Theory of Evolution in New 
Language—William Wirt Henry’s Life, 
Correspondence, and Speeches of Patrick 
Henry—“ Browning’s Criticism of Life“ 

bi William F. Revell. ‘ 
„ History of Peru,” by Clements R. Mark- 
ham. This history, which has just been added 
to the series entitled “The Latin-American 
ies, has no claim to high liferary or 
philosophical rank. The treatment is ama- 
teurish and somewhat perfunctory withal, and 
the volume conveys the impression of having 
been written to order. The author may be a 
profound student of economics, jurisprudence, 
ieal. and military science, and all the 
other special subjects in which a writer of 
history should be proficient, but he does 
let his light shine before his readers. 
has given us a chronicle rather than a his- 
; he skims the surface of things and ac- 
events with a sort of fatalism, as though 
had no specitic or assignable cause but 
the will of Providence. If his object was to 
flatter Peruvian self-love and to represent the 
misfortunes of the republic as wholly unfore- 
deen and undeserved, the brood of an alien 
folly, “without father bred,” his method 
was very well chosen. The scientific student 
of history, however, will have nothing to say 


every clime.” Yet Peru. far from being one 
of the most prosperous of nations, is one of 
the poorest. The payment of interest on her 
public debt ceased in 1876, three years before 
the commencement of the war with Chile. 
The close of that war left Peru hopelessly 
‘pt, and the State was obliged to cede 

its railroads to the foreign bondholders for a 
term of sixty-six years in liquidation of its in- 
debtedness. The “fortune of war” 
is  proverbially capricious, but one 
cannot help seemg that Peru practically 
invited calamity. Mr. Markham draws at- 
~ tention to the disparity between the forces of 
Chile and those of Peru, by way of excusing 
the defent af the latter country. Yet surely 
one draw another conclusion from the 
facts. Whose fault was it that Peru was with- 
out a fleet or an army worthy of the 
name? Which of the two nations mant 
fested the ise, the greater 
means to ends? 
she would not make 


her own stubbornness, 
at the end of it all Mr. Markham weeps 
mutters Kis 1 War is acalemity and 
a but it is mene Samnem, — 1 
in business falls, in ong run. per- 
and intelligent worker, and not to 

the and improvident bler. 


This gambimg spirit is racteristic of 
Peruvian states 


re 
a direct result 


men. The more disinterested 
2 —— en in mane of internal 
provement wi t calculating ways 

; the more ambitious endeavor to 

ir fortunes by sedition. Of this lat- 
ter class Mr. Markham selects Felipe San- 
tiago verry as a favorable type. This 
brave, i and chivalrous officer was 


Valle Riestra was a hasty act, 

better feelings, to be bitterly but vainly re- 
gretted immediately afterward. The other 
-aects which composed his life-story 
need not have caused him the same 
remorseful feelings. They were generally 
ant and generous, if seldom wise or 
i Gallan and generosity are 


try 
ities in a paladin of romance, 
a public is not the place for 
in-American races, indeed, 


are less liberal than their institutions. Gov- 

| N the people, and by 
the people,” is an i to which y render 
an i ae sna f Res 1 oe 
ganic law is apparent as antic, 
while infractions of the constitution are 
more criminal than so many — 


Markham, indeed, assures us that such an im- 

pression is false. In the whole period of its 

existence, from 1829 to 1879, the republic had 

‘geven years of civil and foreign war, and 

o years of peace.” On the other 

: in the sixty years from 1829 to 1889, 
were no leas t nineteen insurrection- 

 gty outbreaks in Peru, without mentioning 
trifles as the unconstitutional arrest of 


obnoxious politicians. Peru has yet to learn 


the alphabet of liberty. Intolerance, indeed, | 


is intrenched in her constitution. Art. 4 
f that instrument declares: ‘“‘ The nation 
the Apostolic Roman Catholic re- 
; the State protects it, and does not per- 
the public exercise of any other.“ 
paternal government of the Incas was 
in ry at least, on the principle of 
good of the greatest number. 
“ayllus’ 
f 

amilies under an of- 
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according 
cultivable land was neg- 
villages were built on rocky 
were in or in 
barren cliffs, in order that no 
wasted. wastes were irri- 
terraces were constructed, sometimes 
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; the 

by exchange 

L whe work were obliged to 
aged, for young 

was necessary, for every 

3 necessary for the 

and of its members, from 

catu” or market, without payment. So 

was the Inca organiza 


system which grew u 
aa.” 
The brutal oppression of this interesting and 
ingenious race is one of the foulest blots on 
the Spauish escutcheon. Bigotry and greed 
Vers of course — — Rage the — —— 
gays: cou more humane 
it than the orders given by the Span- 
ish Government the treatment of 
‘the Indians. The frequently issued 
ö — wp) * * Pe aaron and 
mm ic efforts to en force compliance 
‘with them. But there 


from their wives and 
pulation. For the 
was en in 


and hapless fate of Tupac 
last of the Incas,” await their 


of the theory of evolution and of the evi- 
dences in its favor, as given to the world by 
Darwin himself. The writer states this theory 
in chapters entitled Classification, Morpholo- 
gy, r Paleontology, and Geo- 
graphical Distribution, developing the argu- 
ment clearly and citing a great number of 
facta to prove the accu of the conclusions 
reached. He recognizes there’ are only 


ble to suggest an explanation of the origin of 
species. All species of plants animals 
must either have been supernaturally created 
or naturally evolved. No — hypothesis is 
possible, since no one can on ny 
that species are eternal. And — olds 
that the theory of natural causes 18 no more 
bound to furnish a full proof of all the causes 
that have been at work in produving the ob- 
served results than the science of medicine is 
compelled to ascribe to a supernatural origin 
the many diseases of which the source has not 
been traced. Nor is the inquiry concerned 
with the origin of life, but only with that of 
particular forms of life. How life itself came 
to be, the theory of descent, as such, is not 
called upon to determine. 

Some of the points adduced may be thus 
briefly stated: It is matter of demonstrated 
fact that the principles of evolution have ob- 
tained throughout the range of inorganic 
nature. Above this range it is the usiversa 
law that every individual life undergoes a 
process of gradual development; tnat 
breeds, races, and strains may be brought into 
existence by the employment of natural 
processes. Organic forms are only recognized 
as species when the intermediate forms are 
absent. If the intermediate forms can be 
found, whether living or fossilized, the natural- 
ist will regard the whole series as varieties 
and will designate all its miembers 
as belonging to the same species. The 
discovery of intermediate forms re- 
viously unknown has led to a uc- 
tion in the number of species classified as 
such. There has long been reason to believe 
that if we could go Lack far enough in the 
history of the earth we should everywhere 
find a tendency to mutual approximation by 
allied groups of forms, at any rate between 
the limits of the same subkingdoms, but be- 
fore Darwin’s time it was held, that an excep- 
tion should be made in the case of species. 
On the theory of special creation no reason 
can be assigned why distinct specific types 
should present any correlation, either in time 
or space. with their nearest allies, still less 
that such should be the general rule through- 
out the thousands and millions of spe- 
cies which have ever inhabited the earth. 
And the question as to the existence 
of such twofold correlat on may be con- 
sidered a test as between the two theories. 
The answer is so unequivocal that Mr. Wal- 
lace, one of our greatest authorities on geo- 
graphical distribution, has laid it down asa 
general law, applicable to all departments of 
organic nature, that every species has come 
into existence coincident both in space and 
time with a presxisting and closely allied 
species. 

The theory of natural selection as a cause of 
evolution is stated in the seventh chapter with 
considerable detail. All plants and animals 
are perpetually engaged in a “ struggle for 
existence, in which those are victorious 
which are best fitted to live, in whatever 
respect their superiority of fitness may 
consist. That is, nature selects the best 
individuals out of each generation to 
live. As these favored individuals trans- 
mit their favorabie qualities to cow mag as 
according to the fixed Jaws of heredity, it fol- 
lows that the individuals composing each suc- 
ceasive generation have a general tendency to 
be better suited to their surroundings than 
were their forefathers. The organisms are 
being continuously more and more adapted to 
take advantage of their? environment. We 
might suppose that ail species would eventual- 
ly reach a condition of perfect harmony with 
their surroundings and then remain fixed in a 
state of relative if not absolute perfection. 
And so they would but for the fact that the 
environments themselves are continually 
changing, whence it follows that the process 
of natural selection need never reach a ter- 
minal phase. But the struggle for existence 
must be understood to comprehend not only a 
competition for life among the contemporary 
individuals of the same species, but a contest 
by all such individuals for the continuance of 
their own specific type. In this way we have 
types perpetuated at the expense of individ- 
vals, as exhibited in the great drain on the 
system caused by generation in many species 
and the mutual dependence of human beings 
in war as well as in the struggles of what is 
called peace. Moreover, it constitutes no 
part of the theory of natural selection to sup- 
pose that survival of the fittest must invaria- 
bly lead to improvement of the type. On the 
contrary, it will allow unused organs to de- 
generate, and may even assist the agencies en- 
gaged in their destruction. 

The work is sufficiently illustrated. It is 
published in Chicago by the Open Court com- 
pany, but the spelling of such words as fa- 
vour, etc., with au suggests that probably 
the plates were made on the other side of the 


Atlantic. : 


“ Patrick Henry: Life, Correspondence, and 
Speeches,” by William Wirt Henry. 

The life of Patrick Henry possesses an in- 
terest different from that which attaches to 
the other Virginian patriots of Revolutionary 
days. He wasat alltimesa leaderin Vir- 
ginian politics, yet he never held public office 
outside of his native State. Unlike the other 
great Virginians of his time he never partici- 
pated in the affairs of national administration ; 
yet in such high regard was his opinion held 
that men whose names were on every one’s 
lips in the early days of the Republic often 
asked his advice or besought his aid in shap- 
ing public opinion; and President Washing- 
ton showed his confidence in Henry by ten- 


well as the offices of Secretary of State and 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. These 
high Offices, however, Henry consistently de- 
clined. He declined also to serve his State 
as adelegate to the Federal con vention at 
n or as a Representative in Con- 
gress. e twice declined a seat in 
the United States Senate. Yet when 
his services were called for in various capac- 
ities within his own State he gave them gen- 
erously and without stint. He was five times 
elected Governor, and after having filled that 
important office returned to the Lower House 
of the Legislature to assist his State in the 
troublous later years of the Revolution. After 
declining an election for a sixth term as Gov- 
ernor he became a member of the Virginia 
convention to consider the proposed Federal 
Constitution, and again in the last year of his 
life, at the request of Washi gton, he offered 
himself for the Legislature. 

So unselfish a devotion to the interests of 
the State when he might, by retiring from 
public life. have acdnired a fortune in his 
profession deserved, it obtained, the rich 
reward of gratitude and admiration from all 
his fellou-citizens. The two volumes now be- 
fore us treat of the later years of Henry’s 
public services and of his private and profes- 
sional life when, after long patriotic service, 
he returned to the bar. We pass 
over the years from 1778 to 1783, when the 
war was brought to a close. During these 
years he was either Governor or a member of 
the Legislature. taking, in the latter office, a 
leading part in all the legislation of the time. 
He was again Governor tor two terms in 1784- 


of our national history that Henry’s second 
great opportunity came. Great as were his 
services to the cause of freedom in the begin- 
ning of the troubles with Great Britain, we 
cannot but think that the dangers that threat- 
ened the colonies after the war were as omi- 
nous and offered as wide a field for broad 
statesmanship as any earlier years. hether 
Henry merits praise or blame for his attitude 
toward the new Constitution; whether his op- 
position to it while it was under consideration 
and his refusal to take any part in the admin- 
istration of the vernment under it were 
truly statesmanlike or not each reader must 
judge for himself. Viewed from the stand- 
point of purely selfish ambition, we 
must believe that an earnest support of 
the new government would have brought 
him a fame at least as bright as any won by 
bis earlier fiery patriotism. A natural orator, 
an experienced legislator, a tried and success- 
ful executive, he possessed qualifications for 
leadership in national affairs that were second 


krien 


two hypotheses in the field whereby it is possi- 


dering him missions to Spain and France, ae 


86. It was, however, in the critical period 


umns a few months back. The account of 
Mr. Henry’s career at the bar, after his re- 
tirement from public life, contains many per- 
sonal reminiscences and numerous tributes 
to his eloquence. His letters show him to 
have been a man of warm personal affections 
and high moral character, The speeches, 
which are collected in the | third volume, oo 
appoint us because of their meagerness, 
— not having been furnished. The work 
is a beautiful specimen of the typographical 
art and a most valuable addition to American 
biography. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. ) 


“ Browning’s Criticism of Life,” by William 
F. Revell. 

This littie volume, written by Mr. Revell 
for the Dilettante Series, is a manly, sincere, 
and intelligent exposition of certain features 
of Bruwning’s work. It is noticeably free 
from every sort of cant and aims only to as- 
certain the true truth” of the matter in 
hand. The author has no mission to prove 
that Browning is preéminent by virtue of the 
very qualities in which he is plainly deficient. 
He is a sympathetic student of Browning, but 
he 18 also a cool-headed critic who records his 
own impressions in his own language. Criti- 


1 | cism has become so much a thing of rote and 


custom that an irruption of latter-day Vandals 
would have its compensations. 

The literary form of Browning’s work has 
not been chosen for discussion by Mr. Revell, 
who agrees in the main with the general 
verdict that the chief value of Browning’s 
poetry is to be found in the subject-matter, 
and the intellectual treatment which this re- 
ceives at the hands of the poet. Mr. Revell 
rightly observes that some of the artistic 
faults of these poems [“Cleon,”’ Paracelsus,“ 
etc.] arise from the fact that 30 vividly did 
Browning see the complexity of life that he 
felt it impossible to convey his sense of if 
without additions, and qualifications, an 
parentheses, which go far to spoil his poetry 
as respects its form. And often enough much 
of his so-called casuistry and sophistry are noth- 
ing more than the bare truth about the char- 
acter he is presenting, and does but give us 
men’s attempts to justify themselves.“ 

The individualistic tendencies of Browning’s 
teaching are well indicated by the author, and 
the task of analyzing and codrdinating the 
poet’s utterances on religious questions re- 
ceives a careful consideration. The poet has 
no cut-and-dried rules for believing. All he 
says respecting it isin keepmg with what he 
teaches us as to the form which the moral evo- 
lution, which is the aim of man’s probation, 
isto take. Ought not a man to believe? Yes, 
if he can. And if he can he will; but if he 
cannot he must wait and take his chance. 
Life’s probation does not always end in faith; 
nor does Browning require that it should.“ 
Again: “Nature is a riddle; man 
is a riddle; Providence is a riddle. 
Turn from these to your own soul; its affirma- 
tion is enough. To this faith may legit- 
umately give objective reality. But report, 
external testimony, can gu but a 
little way. Faith must not rest in 

From the God of philosophers, 
and prophets, and priests, and churches turn 
away to the God within your own soul; from 
man’s God, as you find him in various creeds, 
to God's God in the mind of man. 
The soul is supreme over itself. No external 
authority can legitimately demand our accept- 
ance of this or that portrait of God. Each 
soul stands on its own sole responsibility. Its 
awful solitude none can invade. Standing ab- 
solutely alone it must give its responsive ‘ yes 
or‘no’ to the appeal which the universe 
makes to every one of us. Browning may 
be obscure, but his interpreter, at least, is 
clearness itself, ö 

The chapter entitled Knowledge and 
Love“ brings into sharp contrast the poet’s 
treatment of the intellectual and emotional 
elements of our nature. According to Brown- 
ing there is no such thing as common knowl- 
edge, and there can be none, because every 
man is utterly unlike his fellows. No meas- 
ure of truth is possible for the normal hu- 
man intelligence. No words can he used 
which shall state with greater plainness and 
emphasis than those which we have quoted, 
how complete is the disqualification which at- 
taches to the human intellect as a faculty for 
the attainment of knowledge and truth. That 
which is given in immediate experience is all 
we can claim to know.“ On the other hand: 
Love is supreme and all-sufficient both for 
knowledge and conduct. Its qualification is 
complete. The answer to the question, Can 
I know? is an emphatic negative. But 

Love Lean, 
Boundlessly, endlessly ; 

While we are to distrust knowledge we 
are to trust love unreservedly, nor doubt it 
at ail. 

In love success is sure. 

“* Moreover— 

Let us say—not, Since we know, we love’ 

But rather, ‘Since we love, we know enough.’ 


Love does fot wait on knowledge, but 


implies it and carries it within itself.“ 

Mr. Revell naturally inquires the reason for 
this discrimination. “It is the man who 
knows and loves. Yet this same man is to 
trust his love utterly and utterly distrust his 
knowledge! Asa matter of fact, his love no 
more always makes for life and righteousness 
than his knowledge does fortruth. But, ac- 
cording to the poet, love never makes mis- 
takes, while intellect hardly ever moves with- 
out; love never has to give up 
loving today what it loved yesterday, but 
intellect has constantly to give up the knowl- 
edge of yesterday for the knowledge of today; 
love has nothing to unlearn, but intellect 
everything.’ The poet contends that since 
we love, we knowenough.’ Enough for what? 
Browning’s course was dictated, Mr. Revell 
thinks, by a sup tneological necessity. 
Yet, as after all the ultimate appeal to us to 
judge between knowledge and love must be to 
our judging faculty, which is essentially intel- 
lectual, the poet’s argument is self-destruc- 
tive. As Mr. Revell puts it: To browbeat 
knowledge istoendanger the higher life,“ 
und. above all things, love should be based 
on knowledge.“ : 

The closing chapter discusses the subtle and 
sagacious analysis of the poetic temperament 
which Browning has given in’ the story of 
Sordello.“ After quoting an appropriate 
motto from Dante, 

Not for my doing. 
But for not doing have [ lost the right 
Of that high Sun, whom thou desirest, and who 
By me too late was known, 

Mr. Revell points out that a different note 
is struck in Sordello“ from that which 18 
generally heard in Browning’s verse. Else- 
where the poet sings: 

Not on the vulgar mass 

Called work, must sentence pass; 

and 
All I could never be. 
Ail men ignored in me. : 

This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped. | 

But of Sordello’s unfruitful existence he 
says: 

A sorry farce 
Such is life after all! 

This harsher sentence is passen on Sordello, 
the writer thinks, not so much because he 
failed as because he made “the great re- 
fusal,’’ sacrificing a possible though imperfect 
real in his impatience for an unattainable 
ideal. For Browning, as for Carlyle, inaction 
was a crime, and a spiritless neutrality an 
abominahon. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
90 cents. ) ö 


Brief Mention. 

It is always a pleasure to read a novel by a 
man of general ideas, who is capable of ob- 
servation ana of reflection as well. Such a 
novel is the happily-named “Slave of the 
Lamp,“ by Henry 8. Merriman, author of 
“Prisoners and Captives.” The obiter dicta 
which the author scatters at every turn are 
often acute, sometimes profound, but once at 
least he has fallen a victim to the siren Para- 
dox. The story, which deals with royalist 
plotti in France and Jesuit intrigues on 

h sides of the English Channel, is varied 
and dramatic, with a touch or two of improb- 
ability and a few loose ends. The English 
types are well depicted, but the cleverness of 
certain of the characters impresses one as pre- 
ternatural. In fiction it is usually the detect- 
ive who is endowed with superlative sagacity 
and a “sleuthhoufid’’ persistence. In real 
life, however, the detective is a person of or- 
dinary intelligence and less than ordinary 
truthfulness, with ataste for strong waters 
and a certain moraljcrookedness. Mr. Merri- 
man’s idealized detective is a Jesuit, but his 
bones are marrowless, his blood is cold; one 
does not believe in him a bit. Unless the So- 
ciety of Jesus differs entirely from every 
other institution founded and controlled by 
men, its affairs can not always run with the 


smoothness and perfection It 


. and its m 
advised ventures, its lost oppo 
in human 


* 
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match, but is apparently absorbed in the art 
for which she has evinced a genuine talent. 
She challenges one’s admiration and affection, 
but one’s sympathies out — to 
eats, tle, refined, and oversensitive 
husband, who adores Rowena, but detects, as 
he thinks, her growing indifference to bimeelf. 
Each of two has inherited that reticent, 
self-tormenting New England temperament, 
pS yagi 3 2 — its 
ing’ 80 ° isunde ings benzin 
when the husband me ea 2 Rowena 
should visit her mother and leave 
him alone in Paris. The story 
opens with Rowena’s home-coming. | 
kind old mother’s undisgui pride in her 
daughter, and her anxiety forthe girl's hap- 
iness, are tenderly drawn. Sarah Kimball, 
owena’s sister, with her delightful ‘ow of 
solecisms—she claims, indeed, to “know tk 
arts of speech just as well’s any body in 
ton,“ but she “does kinder despise tryin’ to 
pick round among ’em all, and be sure that her 
verbs are all right”—reminds one of Lemuel 
Barker's early acquaintances in Boston, 
the descriptions of life on a New England 
farm are not unlike those in The Minsster's 
Charge.“ Rowena Bradford, honest creature, 
sometimes finds it very confusing to bea 
woman,” especiaily when she is with Mrs. 
Appleton Sears, Vanessa Phillips, and other 
types of the fin de siècle Bostonese. mis- 
understanding between husband and wife 
threatens to become chronic, but is luckily 
terminated by the intervention of the ir- 
repressible Sarah. Mrs. Keats Bradford” is 
a clever and entertaining book, but unlesa one 
has read “Roweny in Boston” the story is 
now and then a trifle obscure. (New York: 
Harper & Bros. ) 

The little weekly magazine, Two Tales, 
which has been running for less than a year, 
has already justified its claim to existence. 
The two complete stories of which every 
nuniber consists are always readable, and 
occasiog@lly they possess more than or- 
dinary merit. (Boston: Two Tales Pub‘ish- 
ing company.) 

„The Voice from Sinai, the Eternal Basis 
of Moral Law,” by P. W. Farrar, D. a 2 
R. S., Archdeacon of Westminster, is a duo 
volume of 314 pages on the Ten Command. 
ments. We have here, first, an introduction, 
in which are discussed the purpose, relations, 
order, and perpetual obligation of the Com- 
mandments. Next are considered The Ten 
Words, or requirements, as from God. Then 
* Law eas Our Schoolmaster is viewed 
in connection with the Sermon on the Mount 
and as a preparation for the gospel, after 
which bo Manner of Keeping the Com- 
mandments is discussed in a practical way. 
The road is thus prepared for a particular ex- 
amination of each commandment in turn, 
whic’ is the main purpose of the book. Read- 
ers who are familiar with the writings of 
Archdeacon Farrar need not be told that his 
style is graceful and fascinating and that he 
is a learned and instructive author. Of 
course there is not much to be said about 
the Ten Commandments that is absolutely new. 
But Dr. Farrar enforces old and familiar 
truths with remarkable skill and power. His 
views in regard to the Fourth Commanament 
deserve special notice. He thinks the letter 
of the commandment points t the seventh 
day of the week as the time for holy rest un- 
der the Old Testament, but that the great pur- 
pose of the seventh day Sabbath was identical 
with that of the Lord’s day under the New 
Testament, The Sabbath of the Fourth Com- 
mandment was enjoined to be observed for 
two reasoris—as a memorial of God’s rest or 
repose after six days of labor, and as a com- 
memoration of Israel’s deliverance from 
the bondage of Egypt into the rest of freedom 
from their former enslavement. Both of these 
reasons suggest the true rest from the labor 
and bondage of sin which was procured by 
our Lord’s resurrection as the crowning event 
of his saving work on the earth. Both days 
thus signify deliverance, one as a shadow of 
the other. And accordingly the primitive 
Christians, as our author believes, at first ob- 
served both days, but after a time gave up the 
first as being really comprehended in the 
second, 

The entire volume abounds in valuable sug- 
gestions which are not so well presented in 
any other book that we now remember. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 51.50.) 

Serampore Letters, Being the Unpublished 
Correspondence of William Cary and Others 
with John Williams, 1800-1816.“ This volume 
is edited by Leighton and Mornay Williams, 
with an introduction by Thomas Wright. 
Everything about the early history of mis- 
sious in the East is interesting to the friends 
of missionary enterprise. r. Cary was a 
pioneer in this work and did more perhaps 
than any other man to awaken the modern 
Christian world to new zeal on this subject. 
Dr. Cary will be remembered as a prominent 
leader of the English Baptist denomination 
in the early part of this century. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sous.) 

A Book of Prayer; trom the Publie Min- 
istrations of Henry Ward Beecher.” This 
volume contains a number of prayers by Mr. 
Beecher, compiled from unpublished reports 
by T. J. Ellinwood, for thirty years Mr. 
Beecher’s special stenographer. Of course it 
is published for private reading and not for 
use as a manual of public prayer. There was 
but one H. W. Beecher, and no other man ever 
uttered such prayers as these, (New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. ) 

„The Holy Return.” This is a study of 
prophetico-historical facts connected with the 
coming of Christ, as given by David and 
John, and an endeavor to give those facts in 
their chronological order. The author, who 
has published several other volumes, is not a 
high authority on biblical interpretation, but 


he is sincere and earnest. (Chicago: H. M 


Painter Jr.) 


Literary Notes, 


Mr. Blaine is reported to be at work on a 
“Handbook to Politics,” which was projected 
over three years ago. 


Clark Russell has just finished what is con- 
sidered by many critics to be the best novel he has 
yet written. It is entitled The Convict Ship.“ 


English newspapers announce the death of 
John McGregor, author of “A Thousand Miles in 
the Rob Roy Canoe.’’ Mr. McGregor was a con- 
tributor to Punch as far back as 1545. 


D. C. Heath & Co. are about to publish 
“Shaw's Practice Book in Business Forms and 
Elements of Bookkeeping,” and two volumes on 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry * by Prof. 
Bowser of Rutgers. 


Alfred R. Wallace, D. C. L., and Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear are among the contributors to the first 
number of the Psychical Review, the organ of the 
American Psychical Society. The Psychical Re- 
view wiil appear quarterly. 


The sermons read by the Emperor William 
to the crew of bis yacht while on a recent voyage 
have been published in New York by the United 
States Book company. The Word of the Lord 
upon the Waters is the title of the volume. 


The house in Portland, Me., where Long- 
fellow was born has been bought by a gentleman 
who is remodeling the interior of the building. 
He is much pestered by relie-hunters and the 
other day a citizen who wanted something to re- 
mind him of the poet’s birthplace was overtaken 
on the street with a mantlepiece in his arms. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has addressed an open 
letter to her publishers, by way of preface to the 
sixth and popular edition of David Grieve.” 
The accomplished author discusses the novel 
with a purpose,“ and divides the two schools of 
fiction into“ those who wish to make of art a pro- 
tection against life and those who attempt to use 
it as the torch for exploring life.“ The argument 
of the latter school she summarizes thus: Let 
us have no lines, no exclusions. Life divided into 
sections is life shorn of some of its fullness, There 
are no hard and fast limits in reality; the great 
speculative motives everywhere play and 
melt into the great practical motives; 
each different life implies a different thought- 
stuff; and there is nothing in art to forbid your 
dealing—if you can—with the 88 of the 
philosopher as freely as with the thought-stuff of 
the peasant or the maiden. Still less is there an 
artistic reason why in picturing the individu 
human existence you should feel yourself bound 
to cut away from it anything really is there. 
Either way, let there be no parti pris. If we, in 
our zeal to include ideas among the material of 
imaginative presentation, make the mistake of 
— that ideas are tne whole of life, our 
work will come to nothing; and if you, in your 
zeal toescape the ideas which torture and di- 
vide, or those which present special difficulties 
to the artist, tend to empty your work of ideas 
beyond a certain point, it also will come to noth- 
ing.’ 


— } 


Books Received. 


Ernan ALLEN. By Henry Hall. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Tae Canaptaw Gripe-Boox, Part II. By Ernest 
ersoll. New York: D. Appleton & 


AppLetron’s GENERAL Germ TO THE UNITED 

Sale AND CanaDa. New York: D. Appleton 
0. ‘ 

ink. By Mrs. Parr, author of Dorothy 


THE 
: New York: Cassell Publishing com- 


Fox,” etc. 
pany. a 
VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS, AND OTHER 
Srorres. By Walter Besant. New York: Har- 

per & Bros. 
Scnoot TRA INA SG. By Hiram Or- 
: Thompson, 


HoME AND Ts 
New edition. 


eutt, D. D. 
wna & Co. 
PAGANISM SURVIVING IN 
A Herbert Lewis, D. D., author of 


CurIsTIaniry. By 
* Bibli- 


| 


G. P. Putnam's 

Tae Gotonet By Brever. By St. George Rath-. 
n of “ Doctor Jack,” Paul; 
Price- eGill company. 

Tue Hetewss. By Henri Gréville. Translated by 
Emma ( Hewitt and another. New York: 
Worthington company. 

— ge Pas ws By Mrs. N N 
author of Rom hélet,” 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 0 

. — By George Mac- 


Tun Horn or THE N 1 i 
poken rmons,” etc. 
& Co. 


Donald, author of 
New York: D. Appleton 
TEMPERAMENT, Dien AND HBALTH. ** 
French Ensor Chadwick, Commander U. S. N. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
MARGERY OF QuETHER, AND Ornur Stories. By 
Baring-Gould, author of “Mehalah,” etc. 
New York: Lovell, Gestefeld & Co. 

A THorny Pats. By Georg Ebers, author of 
“Uarda,” etc. Translated NX. the German by 
Clara Bell. Two volumes. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

EQuITtaBLE Taxation. By Walter E. Weyl and 
others. With an Introduction by the Hon. 
Jonathan A. Lane. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. ‘ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


E. J. ONARD, Chicago: Dr. Leslie E. 
Koeeley’s address is Dwight, III. 


H. O., Pontiac, III.: Address any reliable 


agricultural journal for information in regard to 


the county fairs of Iowa. 


RAL. Esrare AxD A Reaper, Chicago: The 
route of the Metropolitan Elevated railroad has 
not yet been decided upon. 


Mrs. Lovetanp, Chicago: Tas Trisuxs 
cannot undertake the responsibility of recom- 
mending any building association. 

James Ryan, Creston, Ia.: The haymarket 
conspirators were not offered their choice be- 
tween imprisonment for life and hanging. 


G. J. G., Decatur, III.: The grounds of the 
University of Chicago are bounded by Fifty- 
seventh aad Fifty-ninth streets on the north and 
south, by Ellis and Lexington avenues on the 
east and west. 


J. D., La Salle, III.: The Jews have always 
been recognized as vossessing unusual strength 
of both mind and body. It would be impossible 
to compare them with any other race, as they are 
of all countries and climes. 


A Taxpayer, Chicago: If the citizens of 
Chicago who live on West North avenue, between 
Western and California avenues, should report 
the condition of their streets to the Street Com- 
missioner and the chimney that smokes to the 
Smoke Inspector they might, perhaps, in the 
course of human events obtain relief. 


A Trrpung Reaper, Chicago: Chicago 
could refuse the appropriation of $5,000,000 made 
by “Congress and assume entire control of the 
World’s Fair itself if it chose to do so, but in 
case the Exhibition would be withdrawn from 
patronage and protection of the government and 
— become a local instead of a national 
affair. 


The Last Bumper. 
I have lived! Enough of weeping! 
What have men to do with tears? 
Fighting, falling. waking, sleeping, 
Let's be merry cavaliers! 


I shall sink before the morning, 
For the Roundhead’s pike was keen; 
Well, what matters? I have warning, 
There’s an hour or two between. 


Comrades, draw your chairs up pearer, 
So! Come, Jack, your hands in mine; 

Would this foolish head were clearer |! 
Bid the landlord bring us wine. 


Here he comes, but why so stealthy? 
Lord, how damnably he pours! 
1 will have my share, i tell thee— 
Fling the physic out of doors! 


So, lads, have you filled your glasses? 
Now to drain them at a breath, 

To the King, the Queen. the lasses, 
To our boon companion Death! 


Death: the master of our revels, 
Death, the grand old libert ine; 
Be we saints or be we devils, 
He will sup our blood like wine. 


Death is with you in this chamber, 
Eyes me with a steadfast leer, 

Presently the rogue will clamber 
Up to rest beside me here. 


Well, I care not! Fill your glasses! 
Softly take the word from me; 
To the King, the Queen, the lasses, 
Then to Death with three times three! 
—C. J. Whitby in London Public Opinion. 


The Shah's Favorite Boy. 

When the Shah of Persia was touring through 
Europe three years ago he was accompanied every- 
where and at all times by a little boy, who was 
gorgeously attired and was allowed to do just as 
he pleased. The boy was not a member of the 
imperial family, but just a fortunate youngster for 
whom the Shah had taken an unaccountable lik- 
ing. A report has come from Teheran that the 
boy was playing with a revolverin the royal camp 
near Burnjord recently, and, as usual, very close 
to the Shah, when the weapon accidentally went 
off, and the Shah bad the very narrowest kind of 
escape from sudden death. The boy has been 
sent away now. 
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CHICAGO AND ENVIRONS. 


A Hand- Bock for the Traveler. By L. Schick. 600 
pages. Rare over 100 illustrations in wood 
engraving a photogravure, plans ma ete. 
In neat, fiexibie binding. Only $1.00. an 

The stranger coming hither can scarcely do with- 
Out this guide; anieven the resident may read it 
with pleasure and profit—nay, with surprise to find 
what manner of abiding place is his.— Chicago 
Tribune. 

A comprehensive and more convenient guide book 
we have not seen. It 1s finely illustrated, and should 
be possessed by every one who wishes to know the 
— city of the West. National Tribune, Wash- 

. 


5 sale by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of 
price by the publisher, , 


L. SCHICK, 37 Clark-st., Chicago. 
Just Published. 


THE HEIRESS. 


By Henri Greville. Illustrated with 
1 vol., 12mo, 4 Rox., $1.25. — 
* 1 book, spiritedly carried out. — Saturday 
e view. 


WORTHINGTON 4 Co., 747 Broadway, N. v. 
BOOK-BINDING. 


sm, Head 
2 115 


10TH EDITION. Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR. 


the Remedy. 


F. R. A. 6. * 


at SONDAY ue 


e eee eee eee 9904 
Congratulates its readers on the change 


in the weather, and incidentally calls 
attention to the fact that 


ENGLAND'S ONLY FUNNY MAN 


Will contribute to its columns tomor- 
row a bright, witty sketch of life on a 
house boat. 


Do you know 
What 

A House Boat 
Is? 


6 


| If not, 
Why not 
Find out? 


JEROME K. JEROME 


Will tell you all about it. 


Perhaps 

You don’t care 
Whether Jerome's boat 
Sinks or swims. 

If so, 


HOW DOES THIS STRIKE YOU? 


SUCH QUEER PEOPLE— 
Japanese do not stand on their 
heads, but they do things in a. 

| peculiar manner, 

EARLY DAYS OF OIL—~ 
Petroleum was first found in 
the salt wells, and was consid- 
ered a nuisance. 


IN A SOCIAL GLASS— 
Mars will be nearer to the earth 
next week than for fifteen years 
- to come. 


MIRROR OF THE TURF — 
Extent to which the horse-rac- 
ing mania has penetrated into 
English society.. 


ABOUT HIS MUSTACHE— - 
Some queer pictures showing 
how men would have looked 
had they lost their razors. 


a 


WOE WILL BE THEIRS— 
Women who wear suspenders 
have still some fine points to 
learn and ponder on. 


LEFI SPAIN BEHIND— 
Arranging for the anniversary 
of the day when Columbus 
sailed toward the West. 


IN LIGHTEST AFRICA— 
There are not wanting striking 
evidences that progress is being 
made by the colored people. 


— 


WILL CARRY VESSELS— 
Plans for a gigantic railway 
which will carry great ships 
over the land. 


ON l7S NATIVE AE 
Curious maps from an old paper 
of the original gerrymander, 
“Down Boston way.” 


— * 


COMPLAINTS ARE COMMON 


That persons could not secure “The 
Sunday Tribune” of their news- 
dealer. You mustn’t blame the news- 
boy, for the good things go first, of 
course. If you wish to be certain of 
securing a paper, leave your order 
in advance, or subscribe regularly for 
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